CHAPTER XXXVIII

ON October 14 a brisk cavalry engagement took place
between our advance-giiard and that of the Russians and
Austrians, without decisive result; ending in that most
absurd of warlike operations, a cannonade going on till
nightfall, with no effect beyond the destruction of a good
many men. Early next morning the Emperor reached
Leipzig, leaving 25,000 men at Dresden under Saint-Oyr.

The exact facts about the battle of Leipzig will never be
known. The fighting, which lasted several days, took place
on a vast and complicated field, and the immense number of
troops which took part in it belonged to different nations. It
is on the French side that documents are chiefly lacking; so
many commanders of army corps and divisions, as well as
staff-officers, fell in the battle or were taken prisoners that
their reports were never completed, and those which carne to
hand showed the Imrry and disorder amid which they had
been drawn up. In my own case, being colonel of a regiment,
and compelled to follow all the movements of my division, I
could not know what others were doing, as in the days when
I was an aide-de-camp, and by carrying orders to different
parts of the field was enabled to know something of the
general plan of operations. I must therefore more than ever
abridge my story, and confine myself to what is absolutely
necessary in order to give a notion of the most important
events in a battle which so powerfully influenced the destinies
of Napoleon, France, and all Europe.

The ring of steel in which the enemy was preparing to
enclose the French army was not yet completed round
Leipzig, when the King of Wurtemberg thought it his duty
to warn Napoleon that all Germany was, at the instigation ofhem. The
